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When E.J. Pennington announced plans to run a shuttle-dirigible service between New 
York and Chicago in 1891, everyone thought he was just a little crazy. Ninety years later air 
travel is as common as hopping on-a bus, men have walked on the moon and robots are 
performing industrial tasks in factories all over the world. 

The world has changed dramatically and so have people's attitudes toward change. Even 
so, the possible applications of genetic engineering have created unprecedented publicity in a 
world so inured to revolutionary change. Scientists are bubbling over with excitement at the 
potential developments of biotechnology in the fields of agriculture, energy, chemicals and 
mining. At the same time, the ethical considerations of this brand new field are entering the 
spotlight. 

Some of these issues will be examined next Thursday evening when Ronald E. Cape 
delivers the first Science College lecture of 1982: “The Future of Biotechnology and the Role 
of Genetic Engineering”. The February 4 lecture takes place at 8:30 p.m. in H-110. 

~The Montreal native is cofounder and chairman of Cetus Corp., the first new company 
formed specifically to develop industrial applications.for the many discoveries of molecular 
biology. 
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Institute for Cooperative Education 


Concordia joins 
the co-op club 


Imagine going through a university degree 
program and getting a job at the end of the 
line! 

No, The Thursday Report isn’t caught up 
in a sixties timewarp. Not at all, and 
according to exponents of cooperative 
education, opportunities for students in 
vocational programs will only increase. 
Provided students are enrolled in something 
like Concordia’s Institute for Cooperative 
Education. 

There’s only one co-op program now — in 
chemistry — but two more, in economics 
and mathematics — will start in the fall. As 
in Chem Co-op, students entering the maths 
or economics co-ops will have to choose a 
departmental honours or specialization, just 
as other university students have to. The 
difference is that there’s a lot of in-the-field 
work interspersed with academic study on 
campus for members of the Co-op Institute. 

The principle lies in exposing students to a 
variety of working environments — in 
serious, as opposed to token jobs — so that 
they become not only employable graduates 
but highly prized job applicants. 

Institute principal Dr. Gerald — never, 


Plans for new library unveiled 


By Minko Sotiron . 
In an impressive slide and model display 
on January 20, architect Michael Werleman 

of the architectural consortium Sankey, 
Werleman, Guy/ Blouin Blouin revealed 
“phase one” of the proposed new university 
library building. 

The new library is a layered, staggered 
glass and solid affair rising three storeys on 
its southern end and to a height of nine 
storeys on its Mackay side and towards the 
de Maisonneuve boulevard end, according to 
Werleman. 

The building design also incorporates the 
glazed terra-cotta facade of the Royal 
George Apartment building on Mackay. The 
Royal George, he explained, has been 
declared a.cultural landmark and part of the 
Quebec “patrimonie” by the minister of 
cultural affairs. According to partner Jean- 
Eudes Guy, the minister has seen the design 
incorporating the facade and has approved 
it. 


this total, 14,570 square meters are devoted 
to the library, 11,680 square meters to non- 
library space (offices, gymnasium, etc.), 
12,850 square meters to services and 
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The design, Werleman noted, took into 
consideration a number of factors: the 
library needs as presented by the Senate 
library committee; its location and 
surroundings; governmental requirements 
and physical building needs. 

The result is a building of twelve levels, 
nine above-ground and three below, with a 
total gross area of 46,960 square meters. Of 
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William Wade Stinson 





circulation and 7,850 to supplementary space 
(i.e. parking spaces). 
Although the building coverage of 73 per 


See “Once”, page 4. 


Two prominent members of the business 
community will head up Concordia’s multi- 
million dollar capital campaign. Albert Jean 
de.Grandpré QC, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Bell Canada, has been 
named honorary chairman and William 
Wade Stinson, president of CP Ltd., will 
serve as chairman of the campaign. 

Both men have long-standing connections 
with Canadian business which should help 
the campaign. In addition to serving as 
chairman of the board and of the executive 
committee of Northern Telecom, de 
Grandpré serves on the boards of Du Pont 
Canada, the TD Bank, TransCanada 
Piplines, Seagram’s, Stelco and Chrysler. 
Stinson is a director of CNCP 
Telecommunications, the Soo Line Railroad 
Co., the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway and a number of CP companies. 

Stinson and de Grandpré are expected to 
work closely with other volunteers and 
university officials through this captial 
campaign, Concordia’s first. 


never Gerry: — Trudel makes the astonishing 
claim that there are more opportunities than 
there are co-op students at the moment. In 
his pilot Chem Co-op program, Trudel 
managed to secure written commitments for 
38 Jobs in companies. And guess what? He’s 
only got 28 students to fill them. 

“It isn’t a job placement service,” Trudel 
will protest. “It’s an awareness process we're 
providing.” Whatever it is, the fact of the 
matter is it’s your “aware” graduate who 
generally gets the best crack at the best jobs. 
Xerox officials, for instance, told Trudel that 
the company hires one in two co-op- 
educated applicants and only one in five 

See “Co-op”, page 3. 





Make sure you keep safe ‘n’ 
sound. Read this month’s 
safety column on page 4. 
Threepenny theatre. It will cost 
you more than three cents to 
get in to see The Threepenny 
Opera, but it costs nothing to 
read about it. Turn to page 5. 
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Beware R2D2: A Japanese robot pinned a factory 
worker against another machine and stabbed him 
in the back last July, confirmed a Japanese 
government report earlier this winter. An 
investigation into the incident exonerated the 
robot, when it was learned that the victim had 
apparently stepped over a safety barrier and 
inadvertently started the robot, whose arm 


stabbed him. 

Robot census: Two-thirds of the world’s robot 
population can be found in Japan. That's 
something like 14,000 industrial robots. There are 
4100 in the US, 2300 in West Germany, 1000 in 
France, 500 in Great Britain and a mere 150 here 
in Canada. (The New York Times) 
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Report of the University Ombudsman 
June 1, 1980 to May 31, 1981 


Introduction 

This third annual report, covering the 
academic year 1980-81 is submitted in 
compliance with the terms of the Code of 
Conduct (non-academic) which require that 
the ombudsmen “issue yearly a report 
indicating the nature and extent of their 
operations”. 

Following amendments to the Code of 
Conduct, the office now operates with one, 
rather than two, full-time ombudsmen. Two 
part-time ombudsmen and two secretaries 
complete the staffing of the office. 

This report consists of some general 
comments on the philosophy and function of 
the office, discussion on the caseload, and 
statistics for the year under review, along 
with comparable data for previous years. 

Our record-keeping system has remained 
essentially the same although for purposes of 
this annual report there is.one significant 
difference. In previous years we have 
tabulated the data by campus. In this report 
we have combined them to reflect the fact 
that for nrost members of the university and 
certainly for this office, a separate campus 
identity seems no longer significant. While 
we have continued to log cases separately 
(and have found the intake this year to be 
almost equal for the two campuses), those 
figures in many instances are now only an 
indication of where a complainant chose to 
see an ombudsman or where an 
ombudsman was slated to be when an 
appointment was made. 

The statistical information for the 
academic year 1980-81 appears in tabular 
form. As in the past, it is well to point out 
that because most cases do not easily lend 
themselves to any precise classification, any 
statistics can only indicate the work of the 
office in the most general way. . 

As the statistics show, a modest increase in 
the use of the office was seen in 1980-81. If 
the current trend continues through the 
remaining months of 1981-82, a substantial 
increase will be reported next year. 

Table A gives an analysis of the caseload 
by action required and is divided into seven 
categories which are explained briefly below. 
(For a more extensive explanation, see our 
report for 1978-79: TTR: 4/12/80). Table B 
is a breakdown of the caseload by 
constituency and here some comment is in 
order. In this table the category ‘Other’ has 
been defined as ‘former students and 
employees, applicants for admission, alumni 
and others who are not technically members 
of the university at the time of enquiry’. A 
comparison with last year’s data shows that 
the number of complainants in this category 
has more than doubled in 1980-81. The 
significance of this increase can be 
substantially attributed to tighter admissions 
quotas in the Faculties of Commerce and 
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Administration, Engineering and Computer 
Science, and Fine Arts, and to more 
restrictive re-admission quotas generally. 
Table C lists the number of requests received 
by the month and finally, Table D compares 
the total case load with the data for previous 
years. 

Information and referral: Cases in this 
category did not always involve a complaint. 
Many people, whether students or 
employees, simply do not know where to 
turn with a problem. In these instances the 
omubdsman will try to refer them to the 
proper channel or discuss possible 
alternative approaches. Often people will 
contact the office for an opinion to help 
them decide whether they have realistic 
grounds for complaints. 

Complaint unjustified: A complaint is 
made but the ombudsman concludes there 
has been no irregularity, error, or injustice 
and that the complaint therefore has no 
valid basis. 

Complaint justified: The ombudsman 
finds a complaint justified and attempts to 
resolve the situation. This group of cases has 
been further divided into ‘resolved’ and 
‘unresolved’. It is inevitable that not all 
parties involved in a conflict will always be 
satisfied with the disposition of a case. A 
decision as to whether resolution was 
achieved reflects the view of the 
ombudsman, and is a view not necessarily 
shared by any others involved in the case. 

Case withdrawn refers to those cases ‘in 
which the complainant decides not to pursue 
the matter. 

No jurisdiction covers cases that are 
outside the jurisdiction of the Code of 
Conduct. These concern both university- 
related problems and external matters. In 
such cases we try to offer as much advice as 
possible, but ordinarily without becoming 
actively involved. When it is appropriate we 
make referrals to outside agencies or other 
university departments, such as Guidance or 
Legal Aid. 

Observer or witness: A situation or 
information is brought to the attention of an 
ombudsman but no action is requested. 

Ongoing cases: Cases not concluded by 
the end of the academic year (May 31, 1981). 


The role of the ombudsman 

Bearing in mind that a significant 
percentage of the population of the 
university changes every year, we have made 
it a practice in our annual reports, to discuss 
some aspects of the work of the 
ombudsman’s office. We hope, too, that this 
short section helps to clarify the mandate of 
the office to the community-at-large. 

When someone comes to an ombudsman 
with a complaint, the usual procedure is for 
the ombudsman to undertake an 


investigation. During the investigation of a 
case, an ombudsman tries to observe the 
principles of natural justice, which are 
simply to remain free from bias and to hear 
all sides. These are principles which anyone 
can understand without legal training. 

Once an ombudsman feels confident that 
all sides of the story have been heard, he or 
she may decide that a recommendation 
resolving the problem is appropriate. Such a 
recommendation, which will include a 
reasoned argument in support of the 
ombudsman’s conclusion, is always made to 
the person or office within the university 
which has the power to rectify the situation. 
The ombudsmen themselves never have this 
power, and there is therefore no guarantee 
that a recommendation from an ombudsman 
will be accepted. But in our experience, most 
recommendations are taken seriously by 
their recipients, though a few believe that, in 
making recommendations in favour of one 
party or another, the ombudsman has - 
exceeded his or her duties and abandoned 
that objective stance prescribed by the 
principles of natural justice. This complaint 
is based on a misunderstanding. The 
neutrality appropriate during the conduct of 
an investigation is rarely possible once all 
sides of a story have been heard. Then, a 
judgement must be made. There .is nothing 
uncommon about this; groups, committees 
and individuals everywhere follow, 
consciously or not, the same basic principles. 
The ombudsman is not unique in the 
university in coming to conclusions or 
making recommendations. The ombudsman 
is unique only with respect to his or her 
freedom to investigate in confidence. 

Notwithstanding, a recommendation from 
an ombudsman is not a command, and may 
be challenged. It may be felt that an 
investigation was not thorough enough, or 
that relevant facts have been given less 
importance than they should have been, or 
even that the recommendation has been sent 
to the wrong party. The right to challenge or 
reject recommendations made by an 
ombudsman is the guarantee of everyone in 
the university community that the powers of 
the ombudsman do not in any way diminish 
their own. 


Selected cases, general comments & 
recommendations 

An undergraduate student telephoned the 
office the day before a final examination in 
one of her courses. She told the ombudsman 
that a fellow student had offered her access 
to the examination questions. Suggesting 
that the exam had been obtained without her 
instructor’s knowledge, she wished to remain 
anonymous both from fear of implication in 
the alleged theft and because she did not 
want it known that it was she who had 


‘squealed’. Nevertheless, she was sufficiently 
uncomfortable with the idea that some 
individuals might have unfair advantage in 
the exam that she wanted to let her 
instructor know what had happened. The 
ombudsman took note of the questions given 
to this student and contacted the instructor 
who confirmed that they were, indeed, the 
questions on which the class was to be 
examined the following day. A new 
examination was quickly prepared. 

The usual practice of the office requires 
that a complainant identifies himself or 
herself before an investigation is undertaken. 
But sometimes people are reluctant to give 
their names, even to an ombudsman. While 
an initial discussion can often be conducted 
anonymously (and always confidentially), 
for practical reasons most individual 
complaints cannot proceed further on that 
basis. Also, we normally ask for names in 
the conviction that a person must be willing 
to accept responsibility when he or she 
makes a complaint about the conduct of 
another. But, from time to time we judge 
that circumstances permit anonymity, and 
allow the use of the office as a kind of 
‘neutral ground’, as in the case above. In 
other instances we have been involved in the 
return of misappropriated property 
belonging to the university or to one of its 
members. In handling this kind of case, we 
have come to the view that the benefits of 
anonymity outweigh whatever might be 
gained by insistence on disclosure. 

In another case, a student who was a 
recent immigrant with several dependents, 
was asked by the Ministry of Social Affairs 
to repay several thousands of dollars he had 
received in social welfare benefits over a 
period of 3 years. The ministry had 
determined that, according toethe 
university’s definition, he was a full-time 
student and therefore, not eligible for 
benefits under their regulations. The student 
contended that he studied part-time; he 
unsuccessfully appealed the ministry's ruling. 
The problem stemmed from the university’s 
deadline for the calculation of enrollment 
statistics. Definition of student status, as 
assessed by the registrar, is related to the 
number of credits in which a student 
originally enrolls, and is still enrolled, at the 
close of the fall course change period. This 
definition is used by the university for 
reporting official enrollment to the Ministry 
of Education for purposes of student loans 
and bursaries schemes, income tax receipts, 
etc. For these ‘official’ purposes that status 
generally remains permanent for the 
academic year. 

Notwithstanding this definition of status, 
a student has the option of withdrawing 
from courses with no academic penalty (but 

See “ Report’, page 7. 


Prepare ye the way of the Lord: Interior Secretary 
James Watt, the member of the Reagan team who 
has been severely criticized by American 
conservationists for destroying the environment 
for future generations, was quoted in a recent 
issue of Saturday Review as having said, “I don't 
know how many future generations we can count 
on before the Lord returns.” 








“Co-op students are the universities’ most 
marketable product ever.” 


continued from page 1. 


from mainstream university. programs. 

Xerox is one of the companies hooked_on 
Trudel’s brand of co-op education. Others 
on the “committed” list are enough to make 
the average Fortune 500 fan drool; among 
them, Domtar, CIL, Gulf Canada, Union 
Carbide, Alcan, Abitibi-Price, Imperial 
Tobacco and General Foods. 

Chem Co-op students will also get a 
sample of working life in the public sector 
thanks to commitments from the Ontario 
Research Foundation, the National 
Research Councl’s industrial materials 
groups and others. 

So far co-op education at Concordia has 
spread to three departments. “It is the intent 





“Unquestionably the future belongs to co- 
op,” savs University Affairs and Gerald 
Trudel, principal of the Institute for 
Cooperative Education, agrees. 


of the Institute to launch other disciplines in 
the Co-op format as it becomes feasible,” 
notes the institute’s brochure matter-of- 
factly. 

Pure, unadulturated understatement is 
what that is because Trudel is dead keen: 
“We're actively discussing the concept with 
I] departments in the university,” he says. 
“Five departments have mandated me to do 
feasibility:studies.” 

He won't say which ones. To gauge how 
the co-op concept catches on, consider 
Ontario’s University of Waterloo where half 
the enrolment — 7000 of the 14,000 students 
— are co-ops, as they are known. “Co-op 
students,” says Canadian Business Month, 
“are the universities’ most marketable 
product ever.” 

Besides Waterloo, Sherbrooke, Victoria, 
Memorial and Ottawa universities and, of 
course, Concordia are members of the co-op 
club. Would Trudel like to see co-op 
education at Concordia take on Waterloo- 
like proportions? “I'd love to see that. What 
I'd like to see within four or five years 
though is 1500 to 2000 students in our 
program.” 

The nub is convincing departments to 
tailor curricula and timetables to the co-op 
format. First, and foremost of problems, is 
having them switch to a tri-semester 


schedule: fall, winter and summer. (OUCH!) - 


That’s so students will have a continuing 
schedule of study-work-study-work-study- 
work and so on down the line: 14 weeks of 
study, alternating with 14 weeks of work in 
industry. 

The summer term has to be a rea/ term 
like the others, with a good slate of offerings 
during the daytime. The notion of an 
academic department operating at full tilt 
during the summer vacation period is about 
as popular with some people as facing a 
Khomeni firing squad. The other problem 
more technical than attitudinal — is 
adjusting things so that courses that take a 
full two terms to complete can be rearranged 
into half courses to accommodate the study- 
work-study rhythm of the tri-semester co-op 
format. 

But there are potentially big dividends for 
departments. Biggest of all is an increased, 
or at least, a stabilized enrolment. 
Departments that send graduates into jobs 
instead of unemployment queues have a 
natural attraction these days. 
“Unquestionably the future belongs to co- 
op,” says University Affairs, higher 
education’s trade journal. “In the future 
other programs may well be the exception 
and co-op programs will be the rule.” 

Apart from the business end of the 
equation there’s the prospect of academics 
seeing the work-a-day world first hand. They 
will be out talking to employers, seeing how 
their students are fitting in (or possibly not 
fitting in) during the work terms and they 
will be in a position to fine-tune programs in 
accordance with real, rather than perceived, 
needs. 

For students, the commitment is long and 
hard — 40 months of work, both academic 
and practical, over four years. Those who 
can't keep honours and specialization 
standing in their grades must drop out. The 
same applies to those who fail to 
satisfactorily complete their non-credit work 
terms. (Work terms, by the way, are assessed 
by academics and employers; in addition, 
students must complete a term paper.) 

Months before each work term begins, job 





If theatre, drama, classics and/or English 
literature number among your passions, then 
the theatre department has prepared a two- 
day session of lectures and workshops just 
for you. 

To this end, the department is importing 
Michael Addison, chairman of the theatre 
department at the University of California at 
San Diego. Addison was instrumental in 
developing the theatre program there, now 
considered one of the most highly respected 
in North America. 

Addison is also a recognized expert in 
directing Shakespearean drama as well as on 
acting styles. He has published numerous 
articles related to historical acting styles, and 
teaches dramatic theory and literature at San 
Diego. 

His professional career includes theatre 


descriptions are posted and students select 
six each to apply to. The guidance office lays 
on special sessions for each co-op group to 
brief students on resume writing and 
interview techniques. After all this, employer 
and applicant preferences are matched and 
students make ready for work in the field. 
The institute discourages students from 
returning to the same company for 
successive work terms. The policy is 
intended to give students as much variety as 
possible so that once they set out for work 
after graduation, they have a good idea of 
what they'd like to do in the long term. 

Estimates are that turnover in companies 
can run to 80 per cent among first-year 
employees, just because they didn’t know 
what they were getting into. “They only keep 
one in five and that’s expensive,” Trudel 
says. Executives are keen on applicants who 
really know what they want — hence their 
enthusiasm for co-op education. 

Departments not only have to rearrange 
curriculum to accommodate the co-op 
format, they have to stick with it for four 
years. An internal co-op committee, under a 
director has to recruit employers to commit 
job openings to students coming on stream. 
Committee members have to travel to work 
sites to keep tabs on student performance. 
They also process applications, coordinate’ 
job listings and muster the energy required 
to keep a complex set of relationships going 
over several years. 

There is now serious talk of imposing a 
special fee to cover all the added expenses of 
travel and processing, perhaps $250. But put 
against the $6000 and more students will 
make by participating in the program each 
year, the burden seems manageable. 

Lee Adler is director of the institute’s 
Math Co-op operation and Muriel 
Armstrong directs the Economics Co-op. “1 
go after the very best,” says Principal Trudel 
who also doubles as Chem Co-op director. 

“I guess the reason I’m so enthusiastic 
about co-op.” Gerald Trudel says with just a 
hint of understatement, “is that I wish I'd 
gone through this kind of process.” 


Michael Addison: Speaking of theatre _ 


direction in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Sydney, 
Australia. Sas 
Addison specializes in 
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Concordia comings and goings: Welcome 
aboard to Terry Campbell in development 
and welcome back to Danuta Weston who 
returns to modern languages, but in a part- 
time capacity.....When discussing Tel-Aide a 
while back, we forgot to mention the 
organization’s fund-raising campaign, which 
gets underway on February 15. The local 
distress line is seeking $80,000 from the 
Montreal community.....If you want to put 
your green thumb to good use (or want to 
find out if you have one), take the elevator 
up to the 14th floor of the Hall bldg. and 
visit the greenhouse. The folks over there tell 
us that they now have a surplus of plants at 
very low prices.....Music at St. Philip’s, a 
series of free concerts by young Montreal 
musicians gets underway this Sunday with a 
recital of early organ music by Garnet 
Menger at 4 p.m. St. Philip’s Anglican 
Church is a stone’s throw from Loyola at 
Sherbrooke and Connaught. Menger, by the 
way, is involved in music research here at 
Concordia.....Alliance Quebec, the new 
coalition of Quebec English-language 
organizations, has formed a policy 
committee to be chaired by Academic Vice- 
Rector Russell Breen. The committee will 
prepare a report on the major problems 
facing English-speaking 
Quebec..... Divisional dean Don Taddeo has 
just begun work on a history of Montreal's 
Italian community. The project has received 
a $10,000 grant from the Secretary of 
State.....Another local history project, this 
time on a district, is being headed by Katie 
Bindon of the history dept. and the School 
of Community and Public Affairs. She'll be 
looking at Little Burgundy between 1840 
and 1980.....Over in mechanical engineering, 
J.V. Svoboda has received a $160,000 grant 
from the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
More AT A GLANCE, page 4. 








directing Shakespeare, commedia dell’arte 
and other Elizabethan dramas. 

At Concordia, on February 2 and 3, 
Addison will give two public lectures at the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre. The first on 
February 2 at 6 p.m. is titled Staging 
Shakespeare, and the next day at 5 p.m., it’s 
Greek Tragedy. 

The workshops (these are open to the 
Concordia community only), will be held in 
the Chameleon Theatre at 1:15 and 3:30 p.m. 
on the Tuesday and at 12:45 and 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday. All four, “separate through 
interrelated,” will centre on acting styles, and 
will be led by Addison. All events are free. 

For information on any of the above, call 
the theatre department at 482-0320, ext. 582. 
LR 
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Bad news for Liz: “All our lives we have wanted to 


look like Elizabeth Taylor,” a middle-aged woman 
is quoted as saying in Kitty Kelley’s Elizabeth 
Tavlor: The Last Star, “and now—God help us— 
we do.” (The Financial Post) 


The letter of the law:President Reagan may be 
cutting the budgets of educational broadcasters, 
but when it comes to good will, he’s got plenty. He 


sent a letter to a recent convention of educational 
broadcasters wishing them well and endorsing 
public broadcasting. Although there was no 
cheque in Reagan’s envelope, the presidential 
letter may help to raise money for public 
broadcasting. It will likely be the highlight of the 
next PBS auction. (The Chronicle of Higher 
Education) 





Once approved the library 
will take 20 to 24 months to build. 
ae 


continued from page 1. 




















The architects’ proposal for the new library building calls for incorporation of the Royal 
George facade into the Bishop St. frontage, as required by the provincial cultural affairs 
dept. 


cent of the site and the library's proposed 
height violate city zoning by-laws (limiting 
building coveragé to 60 per cent of site and 
height to four storeys), Werleman didn’t 
envisage problems on this score. “The City 
of Montreal is aware of our problems as 
they have seen our plans. City council will 
have to pass a special by-law to cover our 
situation,” he said, adding that in the past, 
city council has been quite accommodating 
to the special needs of major building 
projects. 

Moreover, he noted, when the city became 
aware of the plans for parking space for 140 
cars, they expressed a desire to participate in 
the operation. 

Werleman described the function of each 
floor in the library. The bottom-most*floor 
would hold distribution facilities, the 
parking area and perhaps some stores. The 
next level up would have offices for 
admissions, liaison, accounts payable, 
personnel and printing services. There would 
be some space for parking. The final 
underground level would consist of the 
archives, the card catalogue, some 
classrooms and student service areas. 

The ground floor would contain the 
reference and circulation areas and a 
distribution facility. The first floor would be 
the location for administrative offices and 
technical services. The second floor would be 


Members named to new 


priorities committee 


Rector John O’Brien on behalf of the 
Board of Governors, has announced 
appointments to the university committee on 
priorities and planning. Chairman of the 
committee is Professor Michael Fahey, SJ, 
of the theology department. Other members 
are mechanical engineering professor R.M. 
Cheng, Susan Murray, a graduate student in 
applied linguistics, fine arts professor Alfred 
Pinsky and William Shore, assistant vice- 
rector, admissions and liaison. 

Acting within a budget-oriented context 
and guided by the twin goals of high 
academic quality and accessibility to the 
community, the committee will recommend 
which academic programmes will be 
emphasized or de-emphasized, suggest the 
level of administrative services needed and 
identify changes or developments required 
during the next three years. 

The committee will consult widely 
throughout the university community. Its 
mandate will end with a report to the Board 
of Governors at the end of September. 
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the site for audio-visual facilities, 
government publications and offices. 

The third floor would be devoted almost 
entirely to periodicals with some offices. The 
fourth would contain the arts, literature, 
science and engineering sections, while the 
fifth floor is to hold the political science, 
history, psychology, commerce and 
education sections. The library space would 
end here and the last three floors would 
contain office space, a cafeteria, a 
gymnasium, and a large auditorium. 

Throughout the building, wherever 
possible, Werleman said, there would be 
“people-oriented spaces”—nooks and 
crannies where library users could talk, 
study or rest their eyes on greenery. 

Once approval for the project to begin is 
given, he said, library construction would 
take from 20 to 24 months to complete. 

Once Werleman finished his presentation, 
David Shulman, a resident of the Royal 
George Apartments, took the floor to 
denounce the project. “I’m apalled at what’s 
going on,” he said, “there’s no mention of 
the residents of the Royal George.” 

He accused the university of “coercing” 
and “bribing” the residents, and said that the 
project was a “classic case of bureaucratic 
boondoggling.” He urged the university to 
reduce the size of the project and preserve 
the Royal George as an apartment building 
for residents of the downtown area. To this 
end, he offered to buy the Royal George 
from the university. 

Answering the charges, Don Thomas, a 
library worker, complained of poor working » 
conditions in the Shuchat building, which 
houses over one-half the library’s books aad 
emphasized the pressing need for the library. 
These observations were echoed by Ed 
Lauzon, vice-president of CUSA, who noted 
that Concordia’s library facilities were the 
worst of any university in Montreal. 

Architect Michael Fish, president of Save 
Montreal, also objected to the scale of the 
library, especially to its non-library 
functions, and presented an alternative 
design. It was an “L”-shaped design which 
allowed the Royal George to remain intact. 

Frank Chalk, a member of the Senate 
library committee, said that the Fish design 


‘was “inefficient” in terms of a library. While 


sympathizing with the plight of the ten 
remaining residents of the Royal George, he 
argued that the needs of 22,000 Concordia 
students were important also. 

The provincial government’s role in 
financing the library has not yet been 
determined. Funds for the library are also a 
large component of the coming university 
capital campaign. 
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Research Council (NSERC) to develop a 
synthetic flight trainer for light aircraft. The 
grant is part of NSERC’s PRAI (project 
research applicable to industry) 
program.....Another PRAI grant to 
mechanical enginering, this time to S.V. Hoa 
for his stress analysis toward an optimum 
design of fiberglass-reinforced plastic 
vessels..... The money keeps rolling in for the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute’s August 
women’s studies conference. First it was the 
prestigious Ford Foundation, and now the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC) has kicked in ten 
grand.....Anna Beth Doyle of the psychology 
dept. has also been on the receiving end of 
the SSHRC grant machine. 77TR will carry a 
closer look at her research on social pretend 
play in a future issue.....His work on the — 
political writings of Gershom Carmichael 
has earned political science’s Jim Moore 
research money from SSHRC.....Sociology’s 
Kwok Chan has received a grant from The 
Canada Council's “explorations” program 
for his study of the Montreal Chinese 
community in transition.....Speaking of the 


Canada Council, birthday greetings are in 
order. This year the council celebrates its 
25th year of service to Canadian arts and 
culture.....Over in chemistry, chairman 
Cooper Langford is working on the design 
and analysis of a device for drinking-water 
samplings and analysis in the Montreal area, 
thanks to $20,000 from Health and Welfare 
Canada.....Another story that will be 
explored in greater detail in an upcoming 
TTR is N.N. Kapoor's $102,510 grant from 
NSERC for the purchase of a scanning 
electron microscope. Kapoor (and his 
microscope) are’in the biology dept.....A 
reminder (the first of many) that T7R won't 
publish during study week, February 22 to 
26. That means that events submitted for the 
February 18 issue should run through to 
March 5.....If you’re interested in Canadian 
writing, there are two Friday-evening events 
you probably won't want to miss. Tomorrow 
night, filmmaker Donald Winkler brings his 
new film-biography. of Earle Birney to the 
university, and on February 12, Adéle 
Wiseman returns to Concordia as part of 
this semester’s visiting writers series. 


sate'n’sound 


MUC ambulances— 
842-4242 = 


As of January 4, all ambulances in the 
MUC are being dispatched from this 
number. Please destroy lists with outdated 
numbers. New cards will be distributed to all 
departments 


New safety courses 

Two new Safety courses, along with the 
regular CPR programs, will be offered to the 
Concordia community this term through the 
safety office. 

The first, an advanced first-aid course - 
called “first responders”, covers emergency 
treatment of heart attack, stroke, poisons, 
drug overdose, chemical accidents and 
hypothermia. Included in the 28-hour 
program will be a review of CPR and 
simulation of emergency situations using 
volunteer “accident victims”. 

Walter Wheatley, our chief CPR 
instructor, will give the course, which was 
prepared for the department of transport in 
the US, and is recognized by the education 
ministry. 

In order to make this course available for 
our own staff it will be run during the first 
three and a half days of study week (Feb. 22- 
25). 

A valid CPR “basic life support” 
certification is required for this program, 
which only includes a brief review of CPR. 
Those interested in the course, without this 
prerequisite, can register at the weekend for 
one of CPR courses being given throughout 
the remainder of January and February. An 
8-hour refresher course is being given on 
February 2. 

Watch bulletin boards and the mails for 
more detailed information. 

“Radiation safety” is the second course 
and it will be given by Dr. R. Roy, chairman 
of biology in mid-May. This will be of 
interest to those staff, faculty and graduate 


students who are exposed to radioactive 
materials in their work and who have not 
followed specific courses on radiation. The 
course will be given in segments in order to 
meet the needs of different groups and will 
include a segment on health physics. More 
complete information on both courses may 
be obtained by calling the safety office at 
879-7360 or 879-8572. 


Portable heaters 

Extreme caution must be taken with 
portable electric heaters. Security reports 
that, during their rounds, officers have 
found them left on overnight and during 
weekends, behind curtains and next to 
stacked papers and boxes. This a real fire 
hazard. Other considerations are the type, 
model and condition of the heater and the 
electric circuits in the building. Faulty 
heaters or overloaded circuits can cause fire 
as well. 

Physical plant would like to check heaters 
now in offices and approve the purchase of 
new ones. Call 280 at Loyola or 4168 
downtown. 


_Shuttle buses 


The consideration of the bus drivers 
during the recent transit and cold weather 
occasionally resulted in overcrowding of the 
shuttle buses. We request your cooperation 
in respecting the capacity limits and in not 
harassing the drivers when they enforce 
them. 

Standing passengers are limited to 12 on 
each bus. They must stand behind the safety 
line marked on the floor. Transport » 
regulations allow one standing passenger per 
row of seats. The safety line protects the 
driver from distraction and interference. 





Safe ’n’ sound is prepared monthly by the 
university safety office (BC-310, 879-7360) 
in cooperation with the Loyola and Sir 
George Williams safety committees. 





Quotable quotes: “It seems that the more one is 
educated, the more one is souverainiste, and that's 
why the péquiste government is suicidal in 
restricting access to higher education...” —Lise 
Bissonnette in Le Devoir, December 5, 1981. 
Blood and guts: “There is not only sexual 
pornography,” author Graham Greene wrote ina 
recent issue of World Press Review, “but also the 


pornography of violence, which we often see in 
movies and on television. Sexual pornography, by 
comparison, is innocuous. The pornography of 
violence is corrupting. People who see the 
pornography of violence on the screen, mixed in 
with the bloody events in El Salvador or Northern 
Ireland, acquire the dangerous habit of tolerating 
murder.” (The Financial Post) 








Anti-capitalist theatre _ 
The real villain of The Threepenny Opera is capitalism, the 
econamic system in which man must consume his fellow man in 


order to survive. Director Joe Cazalet calls it “capitalistic 
cannibalism”. . 








Don Childs’ maquette (model) for the set of The Threepenny Opera appears as large as life in 
this photo. The Brecht/ Weill musical runs this weekend and next in the D.B. Clarke Theatre. 


By Paul Hartwick 

Lillian Hellman, the American playwright 
and author, called it one of the two best 
pieces of modern theatre, the other being 
Mother Courage. 

Joe Cazalet, the American-born associate 
professor in Concordia’s theatre department, 
concurs. “As one of the great musical theatre 
pieces of the twentieth century, I don’t think 
it has been surpassed”. 

It’s the Bertolt Brecht/ Kurt Weill 
Threepenny Opera that they’re lauding and 
applauding. 

One can only conjecture why Lillian ‘ 
Hellman likes the musical play. It could be 
its anti-capitalism bias, its unsentimental 
depiction of the socially disenfranchised, or 
its stunning theatricality. 

Cazalet admits he admires it for 
professional, as well as personal, reasons. 

As a teacher of theatre and the director of 
the production opening tonight in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, Cazalet says it’s an ideal 
vehicle for theatre students. “It's enormously 
appealing to them because of its satire, its 
structure, the physical demands it makes on 
the actors, the music, and its showmanship 
qualities.” = 

On a personal level, he likes the play for 
its intellectual content. 

“Most Broadway musicals are just plain 
stupid”, he mutters. “Boy meets girl, good 
wins over bad; it’s theatre of entertainment, 
plain and simple. I’m not attracted by purely 
entertainment theatre. Sure, I like to be 
entertained” he says,“but I like my theatre to 
have some intellectual component as well”. 

The intellectual component of The 
Threepenny Opera that fascinates Cazalet is 
Paul Hartwick is a local playwright and 
occasional contributor to The Thursday 
Report. 


what he calls “capitalistic cannibalism”. 

“The real villain of the play is capitalism, 
the economic system in which man must 
consume his fellow man in order to 
survive”,he says before quoting a stanza 
from “The Second Threepenny Finale”: 

What keeps a man alive? 

He lives on others. 

He likes to taste them first 

Then swallow them whole if he can. 

“Almost every scene in the play reflects 
that idea”, he says. “Sometimes Brecht says 
it ironically, other times, angrily”. 

Distinguishing the anger and the irony -- 
that’s one of the two main challenges 
confronting a director of a Threepenny 
Opera production. The other challenge is 
realizing Brecht’s “alienation effect”. 

The alienation effect or 
Verfremdungseffekt refers to the obligation 
to keep the audience at a distance from the 
play in order that it remain intellectually 
appreciative of the play’s moral premise. The 
audience must never become emotionally 
swept away by illusory histrionic or staging 
effects. In insisting, as Brecht did, that,acting 
and actions be stylized, the director runs the 
risk of doing what Brecht condemned: 


heightening the artificiality of the production | 


and obscuring the realism underlying the 
intended patina of artifice. 

Any good production of The Threepenny 
Opera must necessarily reflect Brecht’s 
theories of epic theatre, which he formulated 
to repudiate the tenets of naturalism as 
propounded by Zola. ; 

According to Zola, theatre should strive 
toward actuality. Proponents of naturalistic 
theatre say to their audiences: “This is not a 
play that you're seeing, but real life”. Actors 
must not simply act an emotion, but feel it 
so that the tears an audience sees on an 


actor’s face flow from real, not faked, grief. 

They might be real tears, countered 
Brecht, but the grief is still fake. He 
dismissed naturalistic theatre as being little 
more than sophisticated illusion. 

To banish that illusion of actuality, Brecht 
aimed in his epic theatre to deliberately 
present artificiality through which reality can 
be perceived, Itke heavy make-up on a 
wrinkled face. 

In epic staging, acting is anti-illusory. The 
actor must not pretend to be the character as 
Stanislavsky demanded, but should play the 
role from outside in an obviously stylized 
manner. 

The playwright contributes to the 
artificiality of the presentation with a host of 
theatrical devices: narrators who speak 
directly to the audience, songs that interrupt 
the action, and deus ex machinas that would 
have sparked hoots of disbelief from ancient 
Greek theatregoers. 

Cazalet’s contribution to the artificiality of 
presentation is the choice of setting and 
related props. He has posited the play ina 
grimy Victorian factory, “a symbol from a 
Brechtian point of view of capitalism”, he 
explains. 

The dirt-caked windows and walls are 
supported by a huge steel superstructure 
rising over thirty feet into the “gods” of the 
wings. Platforms and staircases are braced to 
it like wall shelving. In a cranny will be an 
| 1-piece orchestra composed of students 
from the university’s music department. A 
chunk of mechanical claptrap will announce 
scene changes, and an elevator will deposit 
the hard-as-steel Mackie Messer and his 
bride Polly onto centre stage. 

The set, designed by Don Childs, is 
perhaps the most spectacular to ever sprawl 
the width, depth and height of the D.B. 
Clarke stage. 

So much for the trappings. The other 
challenge a director like Cazalet and his 
partner, Jack Langedyk, face is determining 
where lies the irony in the script and 
ensuring that it is preserved in the 
presentation. American theatre scholar, Eric 
Bentley, recalls seeing the worst production 
of the play in Brecht’s home town, Berlin. It 
was too strident and too earnest. 

Bentley points out that just as in Fellini’s 
Dolce Vita, the viewer can see the misery 
beneath the gaiety, in The Threepenny Opera, 
the viewer must see the gaiety beneath the 
misery. The play is meant to raise a cackle 
rather than a clenched fist. 

The play is the brainchild of one of the 
great masters of irony, Jonathan Swift. It 
was he who first suggested to John Gay that 
he satirize the then-admired drama fare with 
a “Newgate pastorale”, an oxymoronic 
proposal if ever there was one. 

The result, of course, was The Beggar's 
Opera. Its appeal stems from the irony of 
criminals and others of the lower orders 
behaving as hypocritically as their 


Sy 


aristocratic “betters”. Brecht added another 
layer of irony to what was essentially social 
satire. A devout Marxist, he incorporated 
into his version his tightly-held views about 
the distribution of wealth in society. The 
“betters” are not only morally corrupt, 
they’re bloody capitalists. But Brecht’s 
special brand of irony lies in his portrayal of 
criminals as capitalists of equal venality. He 
takes the premise - to be a successful 
capitalist one must be a criminal - one step 
further: to be a successful criminal, one must 
be a capitalist. His archetype is Polly 
Peachum’s father who amasses his capital 
creaming the take of professional beggars. 

The Threepenny Opera constitutes a 
Brecht’s frontal assault on capitalism before 
trade unions and bureaucracies brought it to 
heel. Today it still sends shivers through a 
special breed of capitalists - the theatre 
producer. Given its set, prop and costume 
requirements the 30-plus cast and the need 
for orchestral accompaniment, it almost 
guarantees that a producer will lose his shirt 
mounting it on a commercial basis. 

That was one of the reasons why it was 
chosen for student production. “Centaur and 
the Saidye Bronfman Theatre can’t afford to 
mount it, and we thought that Montreal 
theatregoers should have a chance to see it”, 
says Cazalet. 

So, for the modest admission price, 
Concordia is offering the public an 
opportunity to “beat the system” of showbiz 
capitalism. 


D.B. Clarke or bust? 





This bust of former Sir George principal 
Douglass Burns Clarke, sculpted and 
donated by visual arts’ Orson Wheeler, was 
unveiled by Clarke's widow last night at a 
rededication of the D.B. Clarke Theatre. The 
ceremony was followed by a special pre- 
opening performance of The Threepenny 
Opera. 
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Ici Québec 4 Fort Lauderdale: Next time you're 
down basking in the Florida sun and you get 
homesick, tune in to WAVS radio in Fort 
Lauderdale at 12:20 p.m. and hear Quebec news, 
weather and sports in French. The daily broadcast 
is a project of Radio-Canada and Laval’s 
journalism program and is partially funded by the 
Quebec Dept. of Communications. (Au fil des 
événements) 
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By Minko Sotiron 

Tucked away in a 12-storey building on 
Ste. Catherine just down the hall from the 
local Petro-Canada office is a little-known, 
but high-powered Concordia think-tank, the 
Institute of Applied Economic Research 
(IAER). 

According to Gerry Gummersell, 
executive secretary to its board of governors, 
“The IAER exists to tackle economic 
questions that the business community and 
government are interested in having 
answered. , 

“But,” he cautions, “we are not a 
consulting outfit. We do not offer direct 
solutions to specific problems. We are an 
independent research organization: indeed, 
the results of our research may tell the 
business constituency what it doesn’t want to 
hear. 

_ “We're concerned primarily,” he says, 
“with Canadian economic and socio- 
economic problems with particular expertise 
in reginal economic issues. Given our 
location and the Concordia tradition, a 
primary consideration for the last few years 
has been the Quebec economy. Other 
concerns have been telecommunications, 
international trade and development, natural 
resources policy and industrial strategies.” 

Gummersell describes the institute as 
providing an academic dimension to the 
analysis of public policy issues chosen in 
consultation with the private and public 
sectors. 

Over the years — the IAER originally 
started as the International Institute of 
Quantitative Economics in 1969 linked to 
the Department of Economics — it has 
produced an extensive number of research 
projects, studies and publications. One of the 
most impressive, according to Gummersell, 
was a study of the economic relations 
between Quebec and the other economic 
regions, funded by Canadian businesses and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. It has also 
completed several telecommunication studies 
for the. federal department of 
communication. 

Part of its success is that it is backed by an 
unusually strong board of governors drawn 
from the senior levels of Canadian business. 
Last December, for instance, the institute 
honoured two of its longest serving members 
— Jean Richet, former executive vice- 
president of Canadian National and Walter 
Lawson, former executive vice-president of 
Domtar. The rector, Dr. John O’Brien, 
another board member, was present at the’ 
ceremony. Also present was the Institute’s 
Acting Director, divisional dean, June 
Chaikleson. 

Gummersell says the ceremony was the 


first of its kind in the institute’s history and 
marks a turning point in its existence. 
Building on the acceptence of its regional 
economic model of Quebec, the institute is 
planning to work on the overall Canadian 
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economic structure. It proposes to build a 
framework for analyzing Canadian 
interregional economic issues. 

The IAER team—consisting of research 
associates Anastas Anastasopoulos, William 
Sims and Barry Smith—plans to build an 
interregional model of the Canadian 
economy. It will be used to investigate the 
industrial, regional and national impacts of 
critical public policy questions which 
Canada faces at present and in the future. 
The model will be used to determine the 
influence of such things as recent federal- 
provincial energy pricing agreements; 
general revenue-sharing plans; interregional 
industrial strategies: and optimal trade 
policies and potential changes to the federal 
structure. The last item also considers the 
possible separation of one or more 
provinces. 

The institute hopes that this model will be 
one of the projects on the list of needs on the 
university's imminent capital campaign, says 
Gummersell. 

The shift to a Canadian orientation marks 
how far the Institute has changed since its 
founding. In 1969, its focus was on the 
international economic scene. Its founding 
director, Morido Inagaki, wanted to develop 
work in international quantitative 
economics, since little was done in Quebec at 
the time. 

The institute plunged into several large 
projects, the most notable was developing a 
five-year economic plan for the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) 
and an economic development model for the 
country of Tunisia. 

By 1974-75, according to Gummersell, 
some thought was given to changing the 
orientation of the institute. Although it had 
strong international connections, it was 
thought to be too weak in dealing with 
Canadian affairs. Moreover, the rising 
popularity of the Parti Québécois signalled 
that greater concentration in the institute’s 
backyard might be in order. 

Under its new director, economist Vittorio 
Corbo, the institute changed its name in 
1975 to the IAER. It also changed its 
emphasis to concentrating on Canadian 
economic problems. Moreover, it decided to 
use its board of governors to get the private 
sector more involved with its affairs. 
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NOTICES 


been scheduled at Villa Marguerite: February 19 
to 21 and April 23 to 25. Call 484-4095. 
OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES: The Office 
for Off-Campus Education is now located in 
Annéx RC, room 203, 7308 Sherbrooke West, 
Loyola campis. 482-0320. ext. 327 oF 482-0580. 
SGW CHEMISTRY CLUB: Field trip to the 
Royal Victoria Hospital research and biochemical 
laboratories, on Friday, February 5. There will be 
a bus taking students up to the hospital, leaving at 
12:15 p.m. from Loyola at 12:45 p.m. from the 
Hall building. All chemistry/ biochemistry 
students interested should contact one of the club 
executives. Seats are limited. 

RIDE NEEDED: A physically handicapped 
student who lives in the Lachine area (between 


55th and 56th Avenue) needs a ride to the Loyola 
campus on Tuesdays and Thursday mornings. 
Anyone able to offer a ride, please call Ann Kerby 
at 482-0320, local 358. 

TO ALL LOS CONTRIBUTORS: Thanks to 
your overwhelming response to our call for 
submissions, we are still busy sifting through 
stacks of poems and short stories. A list of all 
material to be printed should be available by 
February 10 at both English offices. Look for 
LOS MAGAZINE 1982 in mid-March. 
COMPUTER USERS’ GROUP BYELECTION: 
The CUG will be holding a byelection for the 
position of menber-at-large on Thursday, Jan. 28 
and Friday, Jan. 29. For more information call 
879-7329. : 
gg eg Ne tS 
Earle Birney (pictured right) is the first of 
Canada’s senior poets to he the subject ofa film- > 
biography by the NFB's Donald Winkler. Eatle 
Birney: Portrait of a Poet will he presented 
tomorrow night at 8:30 p.m. in H-435 along with 
two shorts by Winkler. Donald Winkler will be 
present at this event, the first to be sponsored by 
the new Centre for Broadcasting Studies. 
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Plan ahead so that we may plan for 
your needs. Visit now and tell us your 
ideas. Our advice is free. 


Awe § 


é 
Faites vos plans dés maintenant, ainsi 
nous pourrons répondre a vos besoins. 
Visitez nous bientét pour nous faire 
part de vos ideés. Nosconseils sont 
gratuits. 


2070 rue Mackay St., Suite 205, 
Montreal, Qué, 879-4314 


This publication was typeset by CusaSet, Inc. 
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New England nuggets: New England provided the 
US with its first private institution of higher 
learning: Harvard, founded in 1636. The region 
has nearly twice as many private colleges and 
universities per capita as the country as a whole. 
And New England has the highest proportion of 
private-college students in the States: 49 percent, 
as opposed to 22 per cent nationwide. ( The 
Chronicle of Higher Education) 





Report of the ombudsman continued from page 2. 


at some financial cost), for several more 
weeks. For some semesters the student in 
question had registered for enough credits to 
give him full-time status and later 
discontinued some courses. He did this 
purposely, knowing that his uncertain 
command of English caused him difficulty in 
understanding some instructors. The effect 
of this practice was that he never continued 
to attend the number of courses that 
constitute full-time status for a complete 
academic year, although, according to the 
registrar, he was considered full-time. 

The ombudsman explained the problem to 
the ministry who agreed to reconsider the 
case. Their final decision was to ask the 
student for repayment for only the one 
semester in which he had completed more 
than 12 credits. Both the ministry and this 
office also advised the student that he might 
be better off to apply for future funding 
from the Service des préts et bourses aux 
étudiants. 

The university’s undergraduate regulations 
regarding cheating generated a number of 
complaints before their recent amendment. 
Under the former regulations “a person in 
possession of any...material not expressly 
authorized by those conducting the 
examination (was) presumed to be 
attempting to cheat” and was, simply on the 
evidence of possession, almost certain to be 
found guilty of cheating. : 

In at least four cases which came to our 
attention, students claimed that their 
possession of notes or other material was 
accidental. Most often they claimed to have 
used the notes to study and forgotten to 
dispose of them. While they admitted that 
they were undeniably “in possession” of 
unauthorized material, they contended they 
had no intention of making use of it. Indeed, 
the evidence generally indicated that they 
were not clearly observed to have been doing 
so. 

In one particularly notable instance, a 
student who had not been found with his 
notes during the examination, voluntarily 
handed them in with his incomplete exam 
booklet. He claimed that he panicked upon 
realizing he had them and didn’t-know what 
else to do. He was later charged with 
cheating when the notes were discovered. 

No actual investigations were undertaken 
by the office in these cases. In all charges of 
cheating, a student has the right to appeal to 
Senate, and students are normally advised 
by this office to exercise that right. But, 
because we were concerned that the 
university’s interpretation of the regulations 
seemed to be based more on the technicality 
of possession than fair consideration of each 
case on its merits, we have tried to monitor 
their progress through appeal. 

The university Senate has tended to 
uphold the decisions of faculties in these 
cases and to confirm the findings of these 
students as guilty of cheating. (One such 
student has, we understand; sought legal 
assistance in an attempt to exonerate himself 
of the charge.) 

A university should stand for reasonable 
judgement in all matters, and especially in 
judging students accused of serious offences. 
We have not found the applicable 
regulations or their interpretation to have 


always been reasonable in these cases. We 
hope, therefore, that the amended cheating 
regulations, which allow for more flexibility 
and discretion, will also permit for fairer 
judgement: 

The office has, on occasions, received 
complaints about financial aid. Some of 
these arise because the criteria for making a 
particular award or scholarship are seen to 
be obscure. The process involved in the 
selection of winners have seemed to some 
students, and to us upon investigation, both 
unclear and vaguely mysterious. 

For example, in the undergraduate 
calendar, some awards are described as 
being made on the basis of an academic 
honours list. There hasn’t been an academic 
honours list for the past three years, but the 
new basis for making the awards in question 


has never been made publicly available. Our 
enquiries revealed that a manual search of 
departmental student records is now needed 
to identify students for these awards. That 
method might be satisfactory in smaller 
departments but seems very cumbersome, 
time-consuming, and prone to error for 
those departments with many students. In 
the case of awards which are university-wide, 
or that are tenable by students in any 
department of a particular faculty, selection 
procedures ought to be consistent and 
clearly stated. 

We have noted, too, that the names of 
winners of awards at the undergraduate level 
are not published anywhere. This omission 
adds to the feeling that scholarships and 
awards are something the university wants to 
keep secret. Publication of the names of 


ANALYSIS OF CASELOAD | 
June 1, 1980 to May 31, 1981 


TABLE A 
Action required 
Information or referral 
Complaint unjustified 
Complaint justified - 
Unresolved 
Resolved 
Complaint withdrawn 
Observer or witness 
No jurisdiction 
Ongoing 


TABLE B 


Caseload by constituency 
Undergraduate students 
Graduate students 
Independent students 
Continuing Education students 
Academic staff 
Non-academic staff 


Other (former students and employees, 


applicants for admission, 


alumni and others who are not 


technically members of the 


297 


13 
126 
20 
17 
24 
18 


549 


367 


549 


University at the time of enquiry). 


TABLE C 


Caseload by month 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


TABLE D 
Total Caseload 
1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 
429 3237 549 


% increase 


4% . 


winners in in-house media like The Link or 
The Thursday Report would help ‘to dispel 
these feelings, would probably encourage 
more students to enquire about these awards 
and, ultimately, apply and would honour 
those students who win. 

Finally, a brochure on financial aid, 
including scholarships, prizes and other 
awards would be very useful to students. 
Such a booklet now exists for graduate 
awards but there is nothing at all 
comparable at the undergraduate level. 

The problem of sexual harassment has 
been of significant concern to the office this 
year. While the number of cases reported to 
the office has not been large (averaging 
perhaps half a dozen each year), the sensitive 
nature of those complaints and their 
potentially serious and damaging 
consequences make these cases singularly 
hard to deal with. Typically, in our 
experience, individuals who feel they have 
been sexually harassed seem to prefer to seek 
informal solutions to their problems or find 
it helpful simply to talk about their 
experience. Nonetheless, one particularly 
difficult case made it seem advisable to 
develop an institutional policy to deal with 
formal complaints in an orderly, fair and 
consistent way. This has been achieved in the 
form of amendments to the code of Conduct 
approved by the Board of Governors last 
spring. 

Subsequently, a brochure explaining both 
formal and informal complaint procedures, 
and services available to people who have 
been sexually harassed was published by this 
office and given wide distribution in the 
university. It has also been used as a model 
by other universities and colleges and, at 
conferences for representatives of business 
and industry, by the Commission des droits 
de la personne. Reference has been made to 
the brochure on both CBC television and 


. CTV, and several radio stations. The extent 


of interest in this pamphlet and the increased 
awareness of the problem of sexual 
harassment it has provoked, have been 
sources of great satisfaction. 

In concluding this report, we would like to 
express our thanks to all those members of 
the university without whose cooperation, 
goodwill, wise counsel and friendly support 
our job would have been much more 
difficult. 

Suzanne Belson 
Beatrice Pearson 
Ronald S. Wareham 
January 13, 1982 


KKKKKKKKKKKK 
HYPNOSIS 


We are looking for people interested in 
participating in different hypnotic 
experiments. Starting this month, the 
hypnosis laboratory of the Psychology 
Department, under the supervision of Dr. C. 
Perry, will offer weekly sessions at which your 
level of hypnotizability will be assessed. Each 
volunteer will be paid at a basic rate of $4.00. 
If you are interested, please contact Danielle 
Lenoir at 879-5804 or leave your name and 
phone number in Dr. Perry’s mailbox in room 
H-531 (SGW campus). 


KKKKKKEKEKKAKK 


January 28, 1982 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 28 

ICON LECTURE: Man and Mystery in the Icon, 
an illustrated lecture on the developmental 
symbolism of the icon by George Novotny, SJ, at 
Belmore House, Loyola campus, at 7:30 p.m. 
CONCORDIA MUSIC: The MIT Concert Band 
at 8:30 p.m, in the Loyola Chapel. Free 
OMICRON PARTY: In the Wolf & Kettle Pub, 
Loyola Campus Centre, at 8 p.m. $1.50. 
CARNIVAL ‘82: Information and ticket booth 
will be set up today and tomorrow: in the Wolf & 
Kettle Pub, Loyola Campus Centre. 

PHD IN HUMANITIES PROGRAM, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT: 
Melvin Richter, Hunter College and Graduate 
Centre of the City University of New York, on 
Domination and Illegitimacy in the Political 
Thought of the Enlightenment at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
435, Hall bldg.; SGW campus. 
REGROUPEMENT INTER-UNIVERSITAIRE 
POUR L’ETUDE DE LA RELIGION: Public 
lecture on Religion and Politics in the U.S. Today 
by Robert Bellah at 8:15 p.m. in H-937, Hall bldg. 
SGW campus. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Film - Montreal Main, 4 to 6 
p.m., in H-333-6. SGW campus. 

GRAPHIC DESIGN: /ntroduction to Slide 
Presentations with guest Michel Lacaille of Kodak 
Canada, 12 to 3 p.m. in VA-O1; Possible Uses of 
the Photostat with Robert Gérard of Kodak 
Canada, and Guy Deschénes, design dept., 3 to 6 
p.m., in VA-053: Computers and the Graphic 
Artists with Pierre Kohler along with Mino 
Bonan, Radio-Canada, animation dept., H.P. 
Bronsard, graphic artist and G. Singer, director of 
design dept., UQAM, at 7 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
bldg. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Photography 
exhibition by Stephen Livick feturing his series, 
Rocks of Newfoundland. This exhibition is 
unusual in that rarely do urban photographers 
concern themselves with “Nature photography”, 
until Jan 30. Mezzanine, Hall bldg. 

GALLERY I: Paintings by Jean McEwen, until 
Jan. 30. Mezzanine level, Hal! bldg. SGW 
campus. 


GALLERY II: Watercolours by Jean McEwen. Of 


the works in this exhibit (all sice summer 1981) 
only one has been exhibited before, until Jan. 30. 
Mezzanine level, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 
THEATRE: The Kurt Weill/ Berto! Brecht 
musical, Zhe Threepenny Opera, performed by 
Concordia’s theatre dept. tonight through January 
31 and February 3 to 6 in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre, 8 p.m. Tickets $4 ($2 for students and 
senior citizens). Box office: 879-4341. 


Friday 29 

CENTRE FOR BROADCASTING STUDIES: 
Showing of the new film biography of poet Earle 
Birney by NFB director Donald Winkler, together 
with two shorts by Mr. Winkler, at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-435, Hall bldg.; SGW campus. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES: Seminar - V. 
Pasztor, McGill University, on /mpulse-Coded 
and Analog Signalling in Single Mechano- 
Receptor Units in Crustacea at | p.m. in H-1221, 
Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Je Caime, Je Caime (Alain Resnais, 1968) 
(French) with Claude Rich, Olga Georges-Picot 
and Anouk Ferjac at 7 p.m.; Stavisky (Alain 
Resnais, 1974) (English subt.) with Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, Annie Duperey, Francois Périer, 
Michel Lonsdale and Claude Rich at 9 p.m. in H- 
110; $1.50 each SGW campus. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the conference 
room of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and Céte St-Luc). 
THEATRE: See Thursday 28. 

BAHA’!I CLUB OF CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY: Introductory lecture on Baha’i 
faith at 8 p.m. in H-420. SGW campus. 
APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE: A PSS Does It 


With Feeling Party at 7:30 p.m. in F-107, 2085 
Bishop St. There will be pop, wine and beer on 
sale; good music. All welcome. SGW campus. 
CINEMA AND PHOTOGRAPHY: Presentation 
and discussion of Diane Létourneau’s 
documentary film Le Plus Beau Jour de ma Vie at 
8 p.m. in room 114, Visual Arts bldg. (The film is 
in French). SGW campus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Bishop’s at Concordia, 7:30 
p.m. 

POLISH SOLIDARITY MOVEMENT — OUR 
RESPONSE: A panel discussion, in the Loyola 
Chapel, at 7:30 p.m., with Alice Parizeau, How 
the Solidarity Movement in Poland Was Born; Fr. 
Vladimir Bakanowski, Why is the Church of 
Poland so Political?; Tony Walsh, What Message 
Do We Receive fron the Worker Movement in 
Poland?; and Bob Burns, moderator. 
CARNIVAL °82: See Thursday 28. 


Saturday 30 : 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Providence (Alain Resnais, 1976) (English) 
with Dirk Bogarde, Ellen Burstyn, John Gielgud 
and David Warner at 7 p.m.; Mon oncle 
d'Ameérique (Alain Resnais, 1980) (English subt.) 
with Gérard Depardieu, Nicole Garcia, Roger 
Pierre, Marie Dubois and Nelly Borgeaud at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.50 each. SGW campus. 
THEATRE: See Thursday 28. 

CARNIVAL °82: Garhage Bow! at the Athletic 
Complex, Loyola campus, at 2 p.m. At 8 p.m., 
Commerce Kick-Off Bash pool party in Hingston 
Hall ($3). 


Sunday 31 

CARNIVAL "82: Car rally begins at the Campus 
Centre at 11 a.m. Entrants must have pre- 
registered, $6. Free Movie marathon, from noon, 
in the Campus Centre and H-110. From 4 p.m. 
Spaghetti night at the Campus Centre, $2.50. 482- 
9280. 

THEATRE: See Thursday 28. 


Monday 1! (February) 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Une femme douce (Robert Bresson, 1969) 
(French) with Dominique Sanda, Guy Frangin 
and Jane Lore at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.50. SGW 
campus. 

CARNIVAL °82: Pancake-eating contest begins at 
9 a.m. in the Campus Centre. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING: Craig 
McNaughton (Canadian Arctic Resources 
Committee) and Richard Bailey (PetroCan) on 
Weighing Inuit Opposition to the Arctic Pilot 
Project, 6:05 to 8:10 p.m., in H-635-2. SGW 
campus. 


Tuesday 2 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Grey Gardens (David Maysles & Albert 
Maysles, 1974) (English) with Edith Beale and 
Jerry Torre at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.50. SGW 
campus. 

CUSO-SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS: 
Institutionalized Racism — video presentation 
and discussion by Lance Evoy of the Learning 
Development Centre at 8 p.m. in H-635-2, Hall 
bldg. SGW campus. 

CARNIVAL °82: Comedy night in the Campus 
Centre at 8 p.m. $3 in advance, $4 at the door. 
THEATRE LECTURES: Michael Addison will 
speak on Staging Shakespeare in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre at 6 p.m. Free. 

THEATRE WORKSHOPS: Michael Addison 
will conduct separate workshops on acting styles 
in the Chameleon Theatre, Loyola campus, at 1:15 





Submissions for the back page must be 
received by the Public Relations Office no later 
than Monday noon for Thursday publication. 
Send your events, notices or classified ads to 
Louise Ratelle at Loyola (FC-212, 482-0320, ext. 
689) or Maryse Perraud at Sir George (BC-213, 
S98), 








Madonna and Child after Taddeo Gaddi’s 
“Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints” is 
one of the 27 works created by David Milne 
Between 1903 and 1916 in New York that will be 
exhibited in Gallery One beginning next week. 
This important exhibition of paintings by the 
Canadian-born Milne will be at the SGW campus 
gallery until mid-March. 


p.m. and 3:30 p.m. Free, open to the Concordia 
community only. 482-0320, ext. 582. 


Wednesday 3 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Baltic Deputy (Deputat Baltiki) (Alexander 
Zarki & Joseph Kheifetz, 1937) (English subtitles) 
with Nikolai Cherkassov, M. Domasheva, B. 
Livanou and O. Zhakov at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.50. SGW campus. 

THEATRE: See Thursday 28. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Paintings by Robert 
Bigelow, until Feb. 20. Mezzanine level, Hall bldg. 
SGW campus. 

GALLERY I: David Milne in New York: The 
Formative Years, 1903-1916, until March 13. 
Concordia is one of only four stops for this 
travelling exhibition organized by the Edmonton 
Art Gallery. This exhibition of work by one of 


~ Canada’s leading modernist painters includes both 


oil paintings and watercolours. Mezzanine level, 
Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

GALLERY II: Paintings by Lynn Hughes, until 
Feb 20. Mezzanine level, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 
CARNIVAL °82: Bear's birthday party in the 
Guadagni Lounge and the Campus Centre’s Wolf 
& Kettle Pub and Main Lounge, from 8 p.m. $3 in 
advance, $4 at the door, Loyola campus. - 
SCIENCE LECTURE: Dr. R.N. Farvolden, Dean 
of Science, University of Waterloo, on 
Hydrogeology and Nuclear Waste Disposal at 4 
p-m. in H-820, SGW campus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m., Jean-Luc 
Godard’s Bande a part (1964, French) with Anna 
Karina. At 8:45, Francois Truffaut’s Baises voles 
(1968, French) with Jean-Pierre Leaud and 
Delphine Seyrig. English subtitles. Free F.C. 
Smith Auditorium. 

THEATRE LECTURE: Michael Addison will 
speak in the D.B. Clarke Theatre, SGW campus, 
at 5 p.m., on Greek Tragedy. Free. 


THEATRE WORKSHOPS: Michael Addison 
will conduct separate workshops on acting styles 
in the Chameleon Theatre, Loyola campus, at 
12:45 p.m. and 2 p.m."Free, open to the Concordia 
community only. 482-0320, ext. 582. 


Thursday 4 

CARNIVAL °82: “The Blitz” performs in the 7th 
floor cafeteria, SGW campus, at 8 p.m. $3 in 
advance, $4 at the door. 

VISITING WRITERS SERIES: Travis Lane, 
winner of the Pat Lowther poetry prize and 
author of numerous books, including Narrative 
Poenis and Divinations, will read from her work 
at 8 p.m. in DS-105, Loyola campus. Free. 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
THE CANADIAN FRIENDS OF HAIFA 
UNIVERSITY: Seymour Parker, University of 
Utah, on Women and the Emerging Family on the 
Israeli Kibbutz at 8:30 p.m. in H-635-2, Hall bldg. 
SGW campus. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Palmisiry with Ejlean Coicu, 4 to 
6 p.m., in H-333-6. SGW campus. 


Friday 5 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: On n'engraisse pas les cochons a l'eau claire 
(Jean-Pierre Lefebvre, 1973) (French) with Jean- 
René Ouellet, Maryse Pelletier and Louise Rinfret 
at 7 p.m.; Rome, Open City (Roberto Rossellini, 
1944-46) (English subt.) with Anna Magnani, 
Marcello Pagliero, Maria Michi and Aldo Fabrizi 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.50 each. SGW campus. 
THEATRE: See Thursday 28. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Coffee house, 8:30 p.m. to 
midnight, 2060 Mackay, SGW campus. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 1:30 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES: Seminar --Elaine B. 
Newman, on Design for a Commercial Process for 
Growing Photosynthetic Bacteria at | p.m. in H- 
1221, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

CARNIVAL °82: Ski Day at Morin Heights. $7 
lift ticket only, $10 lift and bus. 482-9280. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Open meeting at 1:30 p.m. in Ad-128, Loyola 
campus. 


CLASSIFIED 


The rate for classified ads is 15 cents per word to 
25 words, 20 cents per word over 25 words. All 
ads are payable in advance and no phone orders 
can be accepted. 

FREE: Grey, long-hair, 7-week-old kittens. Call 
843-3482 (evenings). 

FOR SALE: LINHOF TECHNIKA press-view, 
6x9 with 65, 105 and 180 lenses, combined 
rangefinder, viewfinder, Rollex back sheet. films 
holders, grip, $1,200; lightmeter, $120; white 
photo umbrella, Leika manual, etc. Call 843-3482 
(evenings). 

GUATEMALAN INDIAN BLANKETS, wall 
hangings, sarapes, handmade woolen artwork. 
845-6075 (evenings). 

KEYBOARDS FOR SALE: Portable organ string 
ensemble and synthesizer, 365-9647. 

FOR SALE: New Realistic TR-883 8-track 
record/ play deck. $120. 489-2611. 


NOTICES 
MOUNTAIN WEEKEND: Cross-country skiing 
and snowshoeing in the Laurentians, January 29- 
31. $35 covers room and trails. Organized by 
Belmore House. 484-4095. 
FREE SKATING: Sundays, 4 to 6 p.m. until 
March 28, in the arena, Loyola campus. No sticks. 
ENGAGED ENCOUNTER WEEKENDS: 
Couples planning marriage are given an 
opportunity to talk honestly and intensively about 
their future life together — their strengths and 
weaknesses, desires and goals, attitudes about 
money, sex, children and family and their role in 
the Church and in society. Two weekends have 
See page 6 for more notices. 


